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their helpers later on succeeded in building up larger units again
which became the nucleus of new nations. Within these nascent
national States, however, there was a considerable diversity of
languages and dialects. In England, for example, this diversity
was so marked that in the fourteenth century men of the North
were unintelligible to men of the South in oral speech, and
books written in one, of these tongues had to be translated in order
to be understood in other parts.1 In Germany even Luther's
Bible, though written in a middle language, was translated into
Low-German,2 and in France, Italy and other countries conditions
were similar. Even when national consciousness had reached a
certain stage of development, a national language was still
lacking. National sentiment, therefore, was restricted tp those
classes which could communicate with one another, but its
extension to all classes presupposed a wider linguistic unity.
Where a central Government existed the formation of this unity
was largely the work of the royal chancelleries, and that dialect
became the groundwork of the national language which was
spoken at the seat of government, where usually also trade,
learning and literature had their centre.
Royalty furthered the formation of nations, though without
aiming at it. Henry II was unconsciously the greatest promoter
of English nationality. He spoke several languages but knew no
English. What the kings wanted for overcoming feudal and
tribal particularism was a language fitted for legal, administrative,
and diplomatic use which was understood by the educated classes.
For a long time Latin served this purpose best. Decisive progress
in the formation of national languages was everywhere made in
the fourteenth and fifteentR centuries which were also marked
by great democratic, social, anti-ecclesiastical and national move-
ments. Even at the Great Councils of the Church the members
had been since 1274 divided into nations, as also the students
at the universities, and there was much national -rivalry and
strife among them.3 The great conflict between England and
France, which extended over two centuries, contributed much to
the development of national sentiment. When in 1295 Edward I
appealed to the Model Parliament to defend England against
aggressive designs of the French King he tried to arouse national
1 G. McKnight, Modern English in the Making, 1928, p. 7.
* J. Nadler, Littraturgtschichte der deutschen Staemme und Landschaften, 1912, i, p. 234.
8 At the Council of Constance in 1417 the French denied the English the right to
form a separate nation, while the English pointed out that language was decisive, and
that the English nation could even claim to form five nations as five quite different
languages were spoken in England.